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ORIGINAL PUs+. (RY. 


STANZAS. 


My love is young and fair, 
And beautiful as poet’s magic oo 
Has ever pictured to the eye of men 

In colours rich and rare. | 


From Flora would you seek 
The fairest tints by softest breezes fanned / 
ing’s virgin snow-drop fades upon her hand, | 
rhe rose leaf on her cheek. 
The auburn of her brow, | 

That falls in spirals round her shaded breast 

Seems a young iris in its glory drest, 
Reclined on hiils of snow. 1) 
The glances of her eye | 

Are like the ripples of a star-lit stream, 

That frequent send a bright and joyous gleam, 
Swift through the twilight sky. 
Her voice has more the power 

To soothe the heart and steal away its care 

Than harps Eolian —— air, 

At night's still pensive . 
Like that famed star above, 

Whilst millions through the empyrean fly, 

Remains unmoved to every watchful eve, 

Such is my charmer’s love! Arrow. 





FORGETFULNESS. 


We parted—friendship’s dream had cast 
Deep interest o’er the brief farewell, 
And left upon the shadowy past, 
Full many a thought on which to dwel? 
Such thoughts as come in early youth, 
And live in fellowship with hope ; 
Robed in the brilliant hues of truth, 
Unfitted with the world to cope. 


We parted—he went o’er the sea, 
And deeper solitude was mine ; 
Yet there remained in memory, 
For feeling, still a sacred shrine. 
And thought and hope were offered up 
‘Till their ethereal essence fled, 
And disappointment, from the cup, 
Its dark libations poured, instead. 


We parted—'twas an idle dream 
That thus we e’er should meet again ; 

For who that knew man’s heart, would deem 
That it could long unchanged remain. 

He sought a foreign clime, and learned 
Another language, which expressed 

To strangers the rich thoughts that burned 
With unguenched power within his breast 


And soon he better loved to speak 
In those new accents than Sosa ; 
His native tongue seemed cold and weak, 
To breathe the wakened passions’ tone 
He wandered far, and lingered long, 
And drank so deep of Lethe’s stream, i 
That each new feeling grew more strong 
And ali the past was like a dream. 

We inet—a few glad words were spoken 
A few kind glances were exchanged ; 
But friendship’s first romance was broke» 

For his had been from me estranged. 
1 felt it all—we met no more— 

My heart was true, but it was proud ; 
Life’s early confidence was o’er, 

And hope had set beneath a cloud \ 
We met no more—for neither sought 

‘To reunite the severed chain { 
Of social intercourse ; for nought 

Could join its parted links again 
Too much of the wide world had been 

Between us for too long a time ; 
And he had looked on many a scene 

The beautiful and the sublime 


And he had themes on which to dwell. 
And inemories that were not mine, 
Which formed a separating spell, 
And drew a inystic boundary line. 
His thoughts were wanderers—and the things 
Which brought back friendship’s joys to me, 
Te him were but the spirit’s wings 
Which bore him o’er the distant sea. 








Es 


For he had seen the evening star 
Glancing its rays o’er ocean's waves, 
And marked the moonbeams from afer, 
ighting the Grecian heroes’ graves. 
And he had gazed on trees and flowers 
Beneath Italia’s sunny skies, 
And listened, in fair ladies’ bowers, 
To genius’ words and beauty’s sighs. 


His steps had echoed through the halls 
Of grandeur, long left desolate ; 

And he had climbed the crumbling walls, 
Or oped perforce the hingeless gate ; 

And m o’er many an ancient pile, 
In ruin still magnificent, 

Whose histories could the hours beguile 
With dreams, before to fancy lent. 


Such recollections come to him, 
With moon, and stars, and summer flowers ; 
To me they bring the shadows dim 
Of earlier and of happier hours. 
I would those shadows darker fell— 
For life, with its best powers to bless, 
Has but few memories loved as well, 
Or welcome as forgetfulness. 





DEATH'S TOKENS. 


Death on the warrior’s brow 
Hath set his seal ; the features late so full 
Of energy and life are cold and dull, 

And mute and moveless now ; 
And the strong arm lies powerless by the side, 
And closed for ever is the glance of pride ! 


Yet though his latest breath 
Gasped out in fierceness, though thou stil] canst trace 
‘The latest passion’s impress on the face, 
Start not—too plainly death 
Speaks in that rigid form and stony air 
nat thou shouldst dream that aught of life is there. 


Death on the maiden’s cheek 
Has left his trace—gone is its vivid bioom ! 
Yet the pale lips a smile doth still iilume 

So bri would speak 
Of life still lingering there, did not the trace 
Of death too sadly mark that pallid face 


Death’s gentlest touch is laid 
Upon the infant’s form; the calin pale brow 
Sull wears its quiet beauty, brightly glow 
The sunny curls that shade 
Its snow ; and the fond mother dreams repose 
Alone doth still that lip, those eyelids close ; 


But where is fled the play 
Of those bright looks? the sweet imperfect tone, 
And the eye’s loving glance, where are they gone ? 
Sadly she turns away 
With the deep inbreathed whisper of despair, 
“ It is too true, and death, stern death is there ' 


Even in his softest guise 

Tokens too sad and fearful death doth wear ; 

And the dark change o’er features once so fair, 
Appals our shrinking eyes; 

And hope’s last dream is over, and despair 

Whispers the startling truth, “ yes! death is there!” 


Tis but the withered heart 
Which still preserves life’s semblance, whose decoy 
Wastes = one its energies away, 
And hope and joy depart, 
And feelings fresh beneath the blight of fate 
Have died and left it coldly desolate ! 


Yet even amidst the wreck 
Of feelings crushed, midst hopes and joys decayed, 
And all which wraps it hopelessly in shade, 
Strange power it hath te check 
All outward si of gloom, and bid the eye 
And lip prec) ont of grief than gaiety ! 
What is this pride of heart 
Which teaches us, though oft a painful task, 
The pangs of suffering and despair to mask ? 
Whence do we learn the art 
To wear joy’s semblance, when grief most hols sway, 
Why, when the heart is wrung, should we be gay ? 


Oh! many a breaking heart 
Hath throbbed unknown st us, til] the frame 


Returned unto the dust from whence it came, 
And then the veil of art 
Was lifted, and we knew too well that death 
Had claimed nought of his victim then—save breath! 


Tuvaza. 


EstTe.ie. 


POPULAR TALES. 


FROM THE FIFTH VOLUME OF THE ATLANTIC SOUVENIR 


! CACOETHES SCRIBENDI. 








| BY THE AUTHOR OF HOPE LESLIE. 


| Glory and gain the industrious tribe provoke .—Pore. 

| Tue little secluded and quiet village of H. lies at nc 
| great distance from our “ literary emporium.” It was 
never remarked or remarkable for any thing, save one 
mournful pre-eminence, to those who sojourned within 
its borders—it was duller even than common villages. 
The young men of the better class all emigrated. ‘Thc 
most daring spirits adventured on the sea. Some went 
to Boston,some tothe south, and some to the west; 
and left a community of women who lived like nuns, 
with the advantage of more liberty and fresh air, but 
without the consolation and excitement of a religious 
vow. Literally, there was not a single young gentle- 
man in the village—nothing in manly shape to which 
these desperate circumstances could give the form and 
quality and use of a beau. Some dashing city blades, 
who once strayed from the turnpike to this sequestered 
spot, averred that the girls stared at them as if, lik: 
Miranda, they would have exclaimed, 


 Whatis’t? A spirit? 
Lord, how it looks about! Believe me, sir, 
It carries a brave form -—Bat ‘tis a spirit.” 


A peculiar fatality hung over this devoted place. Li 
death seized on either head of a family, he was sure to 
take the husband; every woman in H. was a widow 
jor maiden; and it is a sad fact, that when the holiest 
office of the church was celebrated, they were compel- 
ed to borrow deacons from an adjacent village. But, 
incredible as it may be, there wus no great diminution 
of happiness in consequence of the absence of the nobler 
sex. Mothers were occupied with their ehildren and 
|housewilery, and the young ladies read their books 
| with as much interest as if they had lovers to discuss 
them with, and worked their frills and capes as dili- 
|gently, and wore them as complacently as if they 
were to be seen by manly eyes. Never were there 
| pleasanter gatherings or parties (for that was the word 
jeven in their nomenclature) than those of the young 
girls of H. There was no mincing—no affectation— 
no hope of passing for what they were not—no envy 
|of the pretty and fortunate—no insolent triumph ove: 
the plain and demure and neglected,—but all was 
| good will and good humour. They were a pretty cir- 
‘cle of girle—a garland of bright fresh flowers. Neve: 
were there more sparkling glances—never sweete: 
smiles—nor thore of them. Their present was al! 
|health and cheerfulness; and their future, not the 
gloomy perspective of dreary singleness, for some 
| where in the paseage of life they were sure to be mated. 
Most of the young men who had abandoned their native 
soil, as soon as they found themselves getting along, 
| loyally returned to lay their fortunes at the feet of the 
;companions of their childhood. 

| ‘The girls made occasional visits to Boston, and oe- 
‘casional journeys to various parts of the country, for 
they were al] enterprising and independent, and had 
the characteristic New England avidity for seizing a 
|* privilege ;" and in these various ways, to borrow a 
|phrase of their good grandames, “a door was opened 
|for them,” and in due time they fulfilled the destiny of 
| women. 

We spoke strictly, and 4 la lettre, when we said 
|that in the village of H. there was not a single beav. 
, But on the outskirts of the town, at a pleasant farm. 
‘embracing hill and valley, upland and meadow land 














in a neat house, looking to the south, with true eco- 
nomy of sunshine and comfort, and overlooking the 
prettiest winding stream that ever sent up its spark- 
ling beauty to the eye, and flanked on the north by a 
rich maple grove, beautiful in spring and summer, and 
glorious in auiumn, and the kindest defence in winter : 
on this farm and in this house dwelt a youth, to tame 
unknown, but known and loved by every inhabitant of 
H.; old and young, grave and gay, lively and severe. 
Ralph Hepburn was one of nature's favourites. He 
hada figure that would have adorned courts and cities; 
and a fuce that adorned human nature, for it was tull 


of good humour, kindheartedness, spirit, and intelli- 





a certain erratic female lecturer on the odious mono- | 
poly of marriage; yet Ralph, like a tender-heart: al] publisher had written the names of the authors of the 


‘matrimonial which so many deserved, and which 
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our moving country) of their having remained in the | 
same family for four generations. Never was the! 
matrimonial destiny of a young lord, or heir just come | 
to his estate, more thoroughly canvassed than young | 
Hepburn’s by mothers, aunts, daughters, and nieces. 
But Ralph, perhaps from sheer good heartedness, 
seemed reluctant to give to one the heart that diffused | 
rays of sunshine through the whole village. 

With all decent people he eschewed the doctrines of | 


! 
| 
| 


judge, hesitated to place on a single brow the crown 


though Ralph was far enough from a coxcomb, he could 





gence; and driving the plough or wielding the scythe, | 
his cheek Hushed with manly and profitable exercise, | 
he looked as if he had been moulded in a poet's fancy | 
—as farmers look in georgics and pastorals. His! 
gifts were by no means all external. He wrote verses, 
im every album in the village, and very pretty album! 
verses they were, and numerous too—for the number | 
of albums was equivalent to the whole female popu-| 
lation. He was admirable at pencil sketches, and/ 
once with a little paint, the refuse of a house painting, | 
he achieved an admirable portrait of his grandmother | 
and her cat. There was, to be sure, a striking like- 
ness between the two figures, but he was limited to} 
the same colours for both; and besides, it was not out | 
of nature, for the old lady and her cat had purree | 
together inthe chimney corner, till their physiognomies | 
bore an obvious resemblance to each other. Ralph | 
had a talent for music too. His voice was the sweetest | 
of all the Sunday choir; and one would have fancied, | 
from the bright eyes that were turned on him from | 
the long line and donble lines of treble and counter | 
singers, that Ralph Hepburn was a note book, or that! 
the girls listened with their eyes as well as their ears. 
Ralph did not restrict himself to psalmody. He had 
an ear so exquisitely susceptible tothe ** touches of] 
sweet harmony,” that lie discovered, by the stroke of} 
hisaxe,the musical capacities of certain species of wood, 
and he made himself a violin of chesnut, and drew \ 
strains from it, that if they could not create a soul | 
under the ribs of death, could make the prettiest feet | 
and the lightest hearts dance; an achievement far more | 
to Ralph’s taste, than the aforesaid miracle. In short, | 
it seemed as if nature, in her love of compensation, had | 
showered on Ralph all the gifts that were usually dif- | 
fused through a community of beaux. Yet Ralph was | 
no prodigy; none of his talents were in excess, but all i 
in moderate degree. No genius was ever so good) 
humoured, so useful, so practical; and though, in his 
small and modest way, a Crichton, he was not, like 
most universal geniuses, good for nothing for any par- | 
ticular office in life. His farm was not a pattern farm | 
—a prize farm for an agricultural society, but in 
wonderful order considering—his miscellaneous pur- 
suits. He was the delight of his grandfather for his | 
sagacity in hunting bees; the old man’s favourite ; in | 
truth, his only pursuit. He was so skilled in woodcraft | 
that the report of his gun was as certain a signal of 
death as the tolling of achurch bell. The fish always | 
caught at his bait. He manufactured half his farming | 
utensils, improved upon old inventions, and struck out | 
some new ones; tamed partridges—the most untame- | 
able of all the feathered tribe—domesticated squirrels ; 
rivalled Scheherazade herself in telling stories, strange | 
and long—the latter quality being essential at a coun- | 
try fireside; and,in short, Ralph made a perpetual 
holiday of a life of labour. 
Every girl in the village street knew when Ralph's | 
wagon or sleigh traversed it; indeed,there wasscarcely | 
a house to which the horses did not, as if by instinct, | 
turn up while their master greeted its fair tenants. | 








| 








| garden to see it set by his own hand. 


not but see so many coveted. 

‘\ hether our hero perceived that his mind was be-| 
coming elated or distracted with this general favour, | 
or that he observed a dawning of rivalry among the | 
fair competitors, or whatever was the cause, the fact 
was, that he by degrees circumscribed his visits, and | 
finally concentrated them in the family of his aunt 
Courland. 

Mrs. Courland was a widow, and Ralph was the! 
kindest of nephews to her, and the kindest of cousins, 
to her children. ‘To their mother he seemed their, 
guardian angel. That the five lawless, darling little | 
urchins did not drown themselves when they were 
swimming, nor shoot themselves when they were! 
shooting, was, in her eyes, Ralph's merit; and then! 
“ he was so attentive to Alice, her only daughter—a 
brother could not be kinder.” But who would not be | 
kind to Alice? she was a sweet girl of seventeen, not 
beautiful, not handsome perhaps—but pretty enough—| 
with soft hazel eyes, a profusion of light brown hair, 
always in the neatest trim, and a mouth that could not 
but be lovely and loveable, for all kind and tender 
affections were playing about it. Though Alice was. 
the only daughter of a doting mother, the only sister) 
of five loving boys, the only niece of three single. 
fond aunts, and, last and greatest, the only cousin of! 
our only beau, Ralph Hepburn, no girl of seventeen | 
was ever more disinterested, unassuming, unostenta- 
tious, and unspoiled. Ralph and Alice had always! 
lived on tertns of cousinly affection—an affection of a! 
neutral tint,that they never thought of being shaded | 
into the deep dye of a more tender passion. Ralph! 
rendered her all cousinly offices. If he had twenty) 
damsels to escort, not an uncommon case, he never! 
forgot Alice. ‘\ hen he returned from any little ex-' 
cursion, he always brought some graceful offering to’ 
Alice. { 

He had lately paid a visit to Boston. It was at the! 
season of the periodical inundation of annuals. He} 
brought two of the prettiest to Alice. Ah! little did) 
she think they were to prove Pandora's box to her. 
Poor simple girl! she sat down to read them, as if an 
annual were meant to be read, and she was honestly | 
interested and charmed. Her mother observed her} 
delight. 

“ What have you there, Alice?” she asked. 

‘Oh the prettiest story, mamma!—two such tried! 
faithful lovers, and married at last! It ends beauti-| 
fully: I hate love stories that don’t end in marriage.” | 

“ Andso do I, Alice,” exclaimed Ralph, who entered | 
at the moment, and for the first time Alice felt her 
cheekstingle at his approach. Hehad broughta basket 
containing a choice plant he had obtained for her, and_ 
she laid down the annual and went with him to the, 

Mrs. Courland seized upon the annual with avidity. 
She had imbibed a literary taste in Boston, where the 
best and happiest years of her life were passed. Sh: 
had some literary ambition too. She read the North) 





This state of affairs had continued for two winters and |; American Review from beginning to end, and she! 
two summers since Ralph came to his majority, and, || fancied no conversation could be sensible or improving | 
by the death of his father, to the sole proprietorship | that was not about books. But she had been effectu-| 
of the “ Hepburn farm,’—the name his patrimonial | ally prevented, by the necessities of a narrow income. 








indulging her literary inclinations; for Mrs. Courland. 
like all New England women, had been taught to con- 
sider domestic duties as the first temporal duties of her 
sex. She had recently seen some of the native pro- 
ductions with which the press is daily teeming, and 
which certainly have a tendency to dispel our early 
illusions about the crait of authorship. She had even 
felt some obscure intimations, within her secret soul, 
that she might herself become an author. The annual 
She opened it—the 





| . 
|was destined to fix her fate. 


anonymous pieces against their productions. Among 


them she found some of the familiar friends of her 


childhood and youth. 

If, by a sudden gift of second sight, she had seen 
them enthroned as kings and queens, she would not 
have been more astonished. She turned to their 
pieces, and read them, as perchance no one else ever 
did, from beginning to end—faithfully. Not a sen- 
tence—a sentence! not a word was skipped. She 
paused to consider commas, colons, and dashes. Al! 
the art and magic of authorship were made level to her 
comprehension, and when she closed the book, she 
felt a call to become an author, and before she retired 
to bed she obeyed the call, as if it had been, in truth, 
a divinity stirring within her. In the morning she 
presented an article to her public, consisting of her 
own family and a few select friends. All applauded, 
and every voice, save one, was unanimous for publi- 
cation—that one was Alice. She was a modest, pru- 
dent girl; she feared failure, and feared notoriety still 
more. Her mother laughed at her childish scruples. 
The piece was sent off, and in due time graced the 
pages of anannual. Mrs. Courland’s fate was now 
decided. She had, to use her own phrase, started in 
the career of letters, and she was no Atalanta to be 
seduced from her straight onward way. She was a 
social, sympathetic, good hearted creature too, and she 
could not bear to go forth in the golden field to reap 
alone. 

She was besides, a prudent woman, as most of he: 
countrywomen are, and the little pecuniary equivalent 
for this delightful exercise of talents was not over- 
looked. Mrs. Courland, as we have somewhere said, 
had three single sisters—worthy women they were— 
but nobody ever dreamed of their taking to author- 
ship. She however held them all in sisterly estima- 
tion. Their talents were magnified as the talents of 
persons who live in a circumscribed sphere are apt to 
be, particularly if seen through the dilating medium ct 


|| affection. 


Miss Anne, the oldest, was fond of flowers, a su 

cessful cultivator, and a diligent student of the science 
of botany. All this taste and knowledge, Mrs. Cour- 
land thought, might be turned to excellent account : 
and she persuaded Miss Anne to write a little bool 
entitled “ Familiar Dialogues on Botany.” The second 
sister, Miss Ruth, had aturn for education (bachelor’s 


| wives and maid’s children are always well taught,) and 


Miss Ruth undertook a popular treatise on that sub- 
ject. Miss Sally, the youngest, was the saint of the 
family,andshe doubted about the propriety of a literary 
occupation, till her seruples were overcome by the 
fortunate suggestion that her coup d’essai should be 
Saturday night beok entitled “ Solemn Hours, ’—an«d 
solemn hours they were to their unhappy readers. 
Mrs. Courland next besieged her old mother. 
“ You know, mamma,” she said,“ you have such « 
precious fund of anecdotes of the revolution and the 
French war, and you talk just like the * Annals of th: 
Parish,” and I am certain you can write a book fully 
as good.” 
“« My child, you are distracted! 1 write a dreadfu} 
poor hand, and I never learned to spell—no girls did in 
my time.” 

“ Spell! that is not of the least consequence—the 
printers correct the spelling.” 





acres had obtained from the singular circumstance (in || and by the unceasing wants of five teasing boys, from 


But the honest old lady would not be tempted en the 
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crusade, and her daughter consoled herself with the 
reflection that if she would not write, she was an ad- 
mirable subject to be written about, and her diligent 
tingers worked off three distinct stories in which the 
old lady figured. 

Mrs. Courland’s ambition, of course, embraced 
Within its widening circle her favourite nephew Ralph. 
She had always thought him a genius, and genius in 
her estimation was the philosopher's stone. In his 
vouth she had laboured to persuade his father to send 
him to Cambridge, but the old man uniformly replied, 
that Ralph * was asmart lad on the farm, and steady, | 
and by that he knew he was no genius.” As Ralph’s| 
character was developed, and talent after talent broke 
forth, his aunt renewed her lamentations over his) 
ignoble destiny. That Ralph was useful, good, and 
happy—the most difficult and rare results achieved in 
life—was nothing, so long as he was but a farmer in 
H. Once she did half persuade him to turn painter, | 
but his good sense and filial duty triumphed over her 
eloquence, and suppressed the hankerings after dis- | 
tinction that are innate in every human breast, from| 
the little ragged chimneysweep that hopes to be a boss, ) 
to the political aspirant whose bright goal is the presi-| 
dential chair. 

Now Mrs. Courland fancied Ralph might climb the}, 
steep of fame without quitting his farm; occasional 
authorship was compatible with his vocation. But 
alas! she could not persuade Ralph to pluck the laurels 
that she saw ready grown to his hand. She was not 


offended, for she was the best natured woman in the) 
world ; but she heartily pitied him, and seldom men-| 


tioned his name wiihout repeating that stanza of) 
Gray’s, inspired for the consolation of hopeless obscu-|, 
7 “ Full many a gem of purest ray serene,”’ &e. 

Poor Alice’s sorrows we have reserved to the last, 
for they were heaviest. “ Alice,” her mother said, 
“was gifted; she was well educated, well informed ; 
she was every thing necessary to be an author.” But 
Alice resisted; and, though the gentlest, most com- 
plying of all good daughters, she would have resisted 
tothe death—she would as soon have stood in a pillory 
as appeared in print. Her mother, Mrs. Courland, 
Was not an obstinate woman, and gave up in despair. 
But still our poor heroine was destined to be the victim 
of this cacvethes scribendi ; for Mrs. Courland divided 
the world into two classes, or rather parts—authors 
and subjects for authors; the one active, the other 
passive. At first blush one would have thought the 
village of H. rather a barren field for such a reaper 
as Mrs. Courland, but her zeal and indefatigableness 


worked wonders. She converted the stern scholastic |) 


divine of H. into as much of a La Roche, as she could 


describe; a tall wrinkled bony old woman, who re-| 


minded her of Meg Merrilies, sat for a witch; the 


school master for an Ichabod Crane; a poor half witted) 


boy was made to utter as much pathos and sentiment 
wnd wit, as she could put into his iips; anda crazy 
vagrant was a god-send to her. Then every “ wide 


ing in all the memoirs Mr. D'Israeli has collected, than 
the trials of poor Alice, tragi-comic though they were. 

Mrs. Courland’s new passion ran most naturally inthe 
worn channel of maternal affection. Her boys were 
too purely boys for her art—but Alice, her sweet 
Alice, was pre-eminently lovely in the new light in 
which she now placed every object. Not an incident 
of her life but was inscribed on her mother’s memory, 
and thence transferred to her pages, by way of precept, 
or example, or pathetic, or ludicrous circumstance. She 
|regretted now, for the first time, that Alice had no 
lover whom she might introduce among her dramatis 
persone. Once her thoughts did glance on Ralph. 

| but she had not quite merged the woman in the author ; 

she knew instinctively that Alice would be particu 

arly offended at being thus paired with Ralph. But 
Alice's public life was not limited to her mother's pro- 
ductions. She was the darling niece of her three 
aunts. She had studied botany with the eldest, and 
| Mies Anne had recorded in her private diary all her 

| favourite’s clever remarks during their progress in the 
science. This diary was now a mine of gold to her, 
‘and faithfully worked up for a circulating medium. 

| But, most trying of all to poor Alice, was the attitude 
jin which she appeared in her aunt Sally’s “ solemn 
| hours.” Every aspiration of piety to which her young 
lips had given utterance was there printed. She felt 
as if she were condemned to say her prayers in the 
jmarket place. Every act of kindness, every deed ot 
charity, she had ever performed, were produced to the 
public. Alice would have been consoled if she had 
| known how small that public was; but, as it was, she 
felt like a modest country girl when she first enters an 
‘apartment hung on every side with mirrors, when 

' shrinking from observation, she sees in every direction 
| her image multiplied and often distorted ; for, notwith- 

|standing Alice's dutiful respect for her good aunts. 
and her consciousness of their affectionate intentions, 
she could not but perceive that they were unskilled 
painters. She grew efraid to speak or to act, and 
from being the most artless, frank, and, at home, social 
| little creature in the world, she became as silent and 
as stiff as a statue. And, in the circle of her young 
associates, her natural gaiety was constantly checked 
by their winks and smiles, and broader allusions to 
her multiplied portraits; for they had instantly recog- 

nised them through the thin veil of feigned names of 
persons and places. They called her a blue stocking 
too; for they had the vulgar notion that every body 
must be tinged that lived under the same roof with an 


|} —worse than that, she was afraid to touch one, and 


the last Waverley novel actually lay in the house a 
| 


leven a blue ribbon, as fearfully as a forsaken damsel 


| shuns the colour of green. 

It was during the height of this literary fever in 
ithe Courland family, that Relph Hepburn, as has 
‘been mentioned, concentrated all his visiting there. 
He was of a compassionate disposition, and he knew 





spreading elm,” “blasted pine,” or “ gnarled oak,” 
flourished on her pages. The village church and 





Alice was, unless relieved by him, in solitary posses- 
‘sion of their once social parlour, while her mother 


school house stood there according to their actual ai and aunts were driving their quills in their several 


mensions. One old pilgrim house was as prolific as! 


haunted tower orruined abbey. It was surveyed out- \ Oh! 


side, ransacked inside, and again made habitable for 
the reimbodied spirits of its founders. 

The most kind hearted of women, Mrs. Courland’s 
interests came to be so at variance with the prosperity 
ef the little community of H., that a sudden calamity 
a death, a funeral, were fortunate events to her. To 
do her justice, she felt them in a twofold capacity. 
She wept as a woman, and exulted as an author. 
The days of the calamities of authors have passed by. 
We have all wept over Otway, and shivered at the) 
thought of Tasso. But times are changed. The 
jean sheaf is devouring the fullone. A new class of 
sufferers hos erisen, and there is nothing more touch- 





apartments. 

what a changed place was that parlour! Not } 
the tower of Babel, after the builders had forsaken it, 
\ exhibited a sadder reverse; not a Lancaster school, 
when the boys have left it, a more striking contrast. 
| Mrs. Courland and her sisters were all * talking wo- 


: /men,” and too generous to encroach on one another's | 


rights and happiness. They had acquired the power | 


author. Our poor victim was afraid to speak of a book | 


month before she opened it. She avoided wearing || 


litter of netting and knitting work, of sewing imple- 
ments, and all the signs and shows of happy female 
occupation. 

Now, ell was as orderly as a town drawing room in 
company hours, Not a sound was heard there save 
Ralph's and Alice’s voices, mingling in soft and sup- 
pressed murmurs, as if afraid of breaking the chain of 
their aunt's ideas, or, perchance, of too rudely jarring 
a tenderer chain: One evening, aftertea, Mrs. Cour- 
land remained with her daughter, instead of retiring, 
as usual to her writing desk. 

“ Alice, my dear,” said the good mother, “I have 
noticed for a few days past that you look out of spirits. 
| You will listen to nothing I say on that subject; but 
if you would try it, my dear, if you would only try it, 
you would find there is nothing so tranquillizing as the 
occupation of writing. 

; “I shall never try it, mamma.” 
| “You are afraid of being called a blue stocking. 

Ah! Ralph, how are you?”—Ralph entered at this 
moment.—* Ralph, tell me honestly, do you not think it 
a weakness in Alice to be so afraid of blue stockings ?” 

* It would be a pity, aunt, to put blue stockings on 
such pretty feet as Alice's.” 

Alice blushed and smiled, and her mother said, 

“ Nonsense, Ralph; you should bear in mind the 
celebrated saying of the Edinburgh wit, ‘no matter 
how blue the stockings are, if the petticoats are long 
enough to hide them.'” 

* Hide Alice's feet! Oh aunt, worse and worse!” 

* Better hide her feet, Ralph, than her talents—that 
is a sin for which both she and you will have to an- 
swer. Oh! you and Alice need not exchange such 
signifieant glances! You are doing yourselves and 
the public injustice, and you have no idea how easy 
writing is.” 

* Easy writing, but hard reading, aunt.” 

“ That's false modesty, Ralph. If I had but your 
jopportunities to collect materials.”—Mrs. Courland 
did not know that in literature, as in some species 0+ 
manufacture, the most exquisite productions age 
wrought from the smallest quantity of raw materials. 
—* There's your journey to New-York, Ralph,” she 
continued,“ you might have made three capital articles 
out of that. The revolutionary officer would have 
| worked up for the * Legendary;’ the mysterious lady 
{tor the * Token;’ and the man in black for the » Re- 
| ammbes Me ;'—all founded on fact, all romantic and 
| pathetic.” 


| * But mamma,” said Alice, expressing in words what 
| Kalph’s arch smile expressed almost as plainly,“ you 
| kuow the officer drank too much; and the mysterious 
| lady turned out to be a runaway milliner; and the man 
in black—obh ! what a theme fur a pathetic story !—the 
man in black was a widower,on his way to Newhaven 
vor oma he was to select his third wife from three re 
| commended candidates.” 
“Pshaw! Alice: do you suppose it is necessary te 
}tell things precisely as they are?” 
| “Alice is wrong, aunt, and you are right; and it 
'she will open her writing desk for me, | will sit down 
lthis moment, and write a story—a true story—true 
|from beginning to end; and if it moves you, my dear 
jaunt, if it meets your approbation, my destiny is de- 
cided.” 
! Mrs. Courland was delighted; she had slain the 
| giant, and she saw fame and fortune smiling on her 
favourite. She arranged the desk for him herself; 
she prepared a folio sheet of paper, folded the ominous 
|margins ; and was so absorbed in her bright visions, 
) that she did not hear a little by-talk between Ralph 








to ) hear and speak simultaneously. Their parlour was | and Alice, nor see the tell-tale flush on their cheeks, 
the general gathering place, a sort of village exchange, nor notice the perturbation with which Alice walkec 
where all the innocent gossips, old and young, met | first to one window and then to another, and finally 
together. ‘There are tongues in trees,” and surely | settled herself to that best of all sedatives—hemming 
‘there seemed to be tongues in the very walls of that || ruffle. Ralph chewed off the end of his quill, mended 
| vocal parlour. Every thing there had a social aspect. | his pen twice, though his aunt assured him “ printers 
There was something agreeable and conversable in the | 


did not mind the penmanship,” and had achieved « 
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single line when Mrs. Courland’s vigilant eye was| 
averted by the entrance of her servant girl, who put 
u packet intoher hands. She looked at the direction, 
cut the string, broke the seals, and took out a periodical 
fresh from the publisher. She opened at the first 
article—a strangely mingled current of maternal pride 
and literary triumph rushed through her heart and 
brightened her face. She whispered to the servant a 
summons to call her sisters to the parlour, and an inti- 
mation, sufficiently intelligible to them, of her joyful 
reason for interrupting them. 

Our readers will sympathize with her, and with 
Alice too, when we disclose to them the secret of her | 
joy. The article in question was a clever composition | 
written by our devoted Alice when she was at school. | 
One of her fond aunts had preserved it ; and aunts and | 
mothers had combined in the pious fraud of giving it to 
the public unknown to Alice. They were perfectly 
aware of her determination never to be an author. | 
But they fancied it was the mere timidity of an un-' 
fledged bird; and that when, by their innocent artifice, 
she found that her pinions could soar in a literary) 
atmosphere, she would realize the sweet fluttering | 
sensations they had experienced at their first flight. | 
The good souls all hurried to the parlour, eager to! 
witness the coup de théatre. Miss Sally’s pen stood 
emblamatically erect in her turban; Miss Ruth, in her. 
haste, had overset her inkstand, and the drops were | 
trickling down her white dressing, or, as she now called 
it, Writing gown; and Miss Anne hed a wild flower in 
her hand,as she hoped, of an undescribed specics, 
which, in her joyful agitation, she most unluckily picked | 
to pieces. A)i bit their lips to keep impatient congratu- 
jation from bursting forth. Ralph was so intent on} 
his writing, and Alice on her hemming, that neither 
noticed the irruption; and Mrs. Courland was obliged | 
twiee to speak to her daughter before she could draw 
her attention. 

* Alice, look here—Alice,my dear.” 

“ What is it, mamma! something new of yours?” 

“ No; guess again, Alice.” 

“ Of one of my aunts, of course?” 

“ Neither, dear, neither. Come and look for your- 
self, and see if you can then tell whose it is.” 

Alice dutifully laid aside her work, approached and | 
took the book. ‘The moment her eye gianced on the | 
fatal page, all her apathy vanished—deep crimson 
overspread her cheeks, brow, and neck. She burst 
into tears of irrepressible vexation, and threw the book 
into the blazing fire. 

The gentle Alice! Never had she been guilty of 
such an ebullition of temper. Her poor dismayed 
aunts retreated; her mother looked at her in mute. 
astonishment; and Ralph, struck with her emotion, 
started from the desk, and would have asked an expla- | 
nation, but Alice exclaimed, 

“Don’t say any thing about it, mamma—I cannot 
bear it now.” 

Mrs. Courland knew instinctively that Ralph would | 
sympathize entirely with Alice, and quite willing to) 
avoid an éclaircissement, she said, | 

“ Some other time, Ralph, I'll tell you the whole. 
Show me now what you have written. How have you 
begun ?” 

Ralph handed her the paper with a novice’s trembling 
hand. | 

* Oh! how very little! and so scratched and inter- | 
led! but never mind—‘c’est le premier pas qui 
coute.’ ” 

While making these general observations, the good 
mother was getting out and fixing her spectacles, and} 
Alice and Ralph had retreated behind her. Alice rest-| 
ed her head on his shoulder, and Ralph’s lips were not | 
far from her ear. Whether he was soothing her ruffled | 
spirits, or what he was doing, is not recorded. Mrs. 
Courland read and re-read the sentence. She dropped 
atear on it. She forgot her literary aspirations for 


| 


| 


step of some houseless wretch, who stalked along, 
jlean, ragged, and wrapped in his own discontented re- 
| flections, or the distant crowing of the “ trumpeter 
Jof morn,” who strained “ his lofty and high sounding! 


‘that which it takes when released, deepondent, worn 


t 
| 
| 


Ralph and Alice—forgot she was herself an author 
—forgot every thing but the mother; and rising, em- 
braced them both as her dear children, and expressed, 
in her raised and moistened eye, consent to their 
union, which Ralph had dutifully and prettily asked, 
in that short and true story of ‘his love for his sweet | 
cousin Alice. 

In due time the village of H. was animated with 
the celebration of Alice’s nuptials: and when her 
mother and aunts saw her the happy mistress of the 
Hepburn farm, and the happiest of wives, they relin-| 
quished, without a sigh, the hope of ever seeing her! 
an AUTHOR. 


| 
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“ There is a pleasure in the pathiess woods, 
There ts « rapture on the lopely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes, 

By the deep sea, and music m its roar; 
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There are times when one might almost deem it 
animated, and that it gazes down upon the busy 
earth with a feeling. The greeting gladness ot 
its morning look—the scowling of the brooding tem- 
pest—the mad flashes of lightning—its softness when 
the clouds break away from its azure face and the 


| light streams down like a relenting smile, or the rich 


radiance of the sunset, still, deep, warm. lingering 
and melancholy as the farewell from a beloved friend 
and when its tender colouring melts into the gather- 
ing shadows of evening, when all the blended and 
glowing tinges vanish as we gaze, a: d the darkness 


jof the dewy night creeps gradually over the fairy 
| scene and steals all its lustre, who does not read in 
|| the change the frequent history of his own heart— 
| when some cherished hope is blighted—when some 
| youthful dream fades away—when some dear being 
jis committed to the cheerless earth, or when the 
| confidence and joy of youth have been betrayed by 
| treachery, or darkened by sorrow, or chilled by age ° 





1 love not man the less, but nature more, 

From these our interviews, in which I steal 

From alll may be, or have been before, 

To mingle with the universe, and feel 

What | can ne'er express, yet cannot all conceal.’ | 

Tur morning beams were glancing across the 

calm clear heavens as | arose from a refreshing slum-! 
ber. Sleep fled from my eyelids before the influence, 
of the scented breeze, and I sallied forth through the| 
streets, soon to be crowded with busy thousands. 1) 
was soothed by the quiet of the surrounding scenery, 
and realized a kind of luxury from the silent and 
lonely walk, not found where the tumult of business 
interrupts the tranquillity of thought, or forms of} 
beauty awaken admiration, and lead the stirring soul 
from the contemplation of itself. All human sounds 
were stilled. The very dogs had bayed themselves 
to sleep. The insects which give their music to the 
night, had hushed their melancholy voices, and nothing 
occurred to interrupt the profound silence but the 





throat,” solicitous to awaken the god of day. In a| 
little while I had emerged from the narrow walls of 
the city, among the green fields and gently swelling 
hills, and a winding road conducted me to the banks 
of the East river. New beauties rose upon my view. 
The stream was unbroken but by a few ripples that 
flowed up to the sandy shore with the pleasing mur- 
mur of moving water; and the damp earth, the long 
wet grass, the leaves and flowers bending with glit- 
tering dew, breathed about me a fragrance as sweet 
as ever floated on the wmds of Arabia. What a dif- 
ferent flight the spirit soars in the early morning, 
when newly ushered from the fairy land of sleep, from 





|down, disappointed and exhausted, from the weary 
|and ever-thwarted wishes of the day. I paused and 
‘looked up into the sky. The milky way, “ a river of 
| white in the welkin blue,” whose sands are worlds, 
was just sinking behind the west, the stars which 
on the previous evening had flashed so brilliantly in 
ithe east, were now also hastening to hide their dimi- 
|nished lustre bebind the opposite horizon, and the pale 
moon was fading like a ghost at the approach of morn- 
jing. Streakings of rosy light were gradually dashed 
|across the heavens, like the return of hope to a melan- 
,choly bosom, and all nature discovered those soft and 
lovely changes, as if she praised the Creator in her 
own eloquent language, which contrast so strikingly 
with the harsh and grating discord of men. 

We see nothing about us more singularly beautiful 
than the sky. It unites every thing that can please 
the eye and the imagination. Its chasing lights and 
shadows, the depth of its blue overhanging arch, and 





its clouds, 
“ For ever rolled into romantic shapes, 
* The dream of waking fancy |" 





But nothing ever more effectually disentangles me 
from narrow feelings than the early morning; and 
as its dim and increasing light—its silence, faintly and 
gradually interrupted— its world of fleeting but inde- 
scribeble charms, resemble the peace and rejoicing of 
boyhood, so they bring back to the heart many of its 
fond wishes—its instinctive reliances—its confiding 
affections, and the vistas of dear associations which 
have long been concealed under the comparatively 
valueless events of later years. 

It seems to me, whenever my mind is warmed with 
any uncommon feeling, whenever I yield myself to 
the influence of fancy, or indulge in moral thoughts, 
the Little Genius is at hand to encourage hope, to 
check presumption, to rend the veil from falsehood, 
and to assert the loveliness of truth and nature. 
There was a burst of white foam in the silent 
stream, and the ripples broke from it in beautiful 
circles, that widened away to the shore. A vapour, 
like that which clings in a summer morning about the 
bosom of a mountain, curled up from the water: as it 
opened slowly, I discerned the Genius reclining upon 
its graceful wreaths, which floated with him gently to 
the land, and remained stil] hovering around as 
if inspired with a portion of his own mind. 

“ T am glad,” said he, “ to find you forth in this re- 
viving morning air. Not only health and fragrance 
float upon the breezes, but pure thoughts and tranquil 
hopes. You catch the spirit of contentment from the 
still prospect, and for a time the heaving and swelling 
tide of human passion rests. Have you not yielded 
to the example of all things around’? Has not the 
holy quiet of the scene entered into your own heart ?"' 

“Truth is ever on thy lips, dear spirit,” I answer- 
ed, “ and thy voice wakens pleasant feelings. My 
bosom is as tranquil as yonder broad stream. Oh. 
wherefore might it not be thus for ever? Why must 
I go forth into turmoil and confusion, when such emo- 
tions wait on solitude and nature?” 

“ You seek conclusions too rapidly,” he answered. 
“ Neither solitude nor nature wil] ensure peace, for 
neither are uniformly peaceful. This sleeping river 
must soon be agitated with foamy waves, and yonder 
glowing heaven bears the material of future tempest. 
It is the law of your being, as of theirs, to go through 
the revolutions of destiny, which men call the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, and, in hours like these, you should 
arm the spirit with reason.” 

“ But reason,” said I, * is of no avail to arrest the 
storm’s career. It cannot calm the billows which you 
say must disturb the river. It will not give the green 
of spring to the woods of autumn, nor keep the flow- 
ers and fruit from the freezing cold. Yet the same 
destiny acts upon them and me.” 

“ But these,” said he, “ are inanimate objecic. 
They have nothing within by which they can avoid 


| the effects of the elements. The leaf withers without « 


| 
| 
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struggle ora sigh ; but in the ruin of a human heart how 
many different principles are called into action? What 
subtle essence opposes the progress of grief? What 
inward and superior power shrinks from the approach 
ef pain? The mysterious spirit which distinguishes 
man from inert matter, gives him a superintendence 
ever surrounding things and himself. He has that 
within by which he may struggle against the current. 
His aspiring spirit issues from its feeble prison. It 
pervades and influences the universe. It spreads out 
through infinite space. It communes with nature 
from her shadowy shrine, unfolds her secrets, and ap- 
preciates her creations. But come; you are now in 
a proper mood to observe the brighter features of life, 
for dark as it sometimes has appeared to you, it is 
erowded with blessings. You have dwelt much of 
late upon subjects calcalated to depress the spirits. A 


reasonable acquaintance with sorrow is profitable. It}! 
represses narrow pride, and teaches thought, pru-|, 


dence, modesty, and compassion. It is fitting, there- 
fore, that all men should comprehend its existence, 
and sometimes suffer its pangs. But the common in- 
cidents of the world will bring it before you with suffi- 
cient force. There is no use of going abroad in 
search of it. There is a danger that seriousness will 
degenerate into wilful and morbid melancholy. I 
have come to you now inorder to guard you against 
this. Itis a disease of the mind almost incurable, 
and he who familiarizes himself only with the evil 
parts of human affairs, at length renders all his obser- 
vations subservient to his own misery. His years are 
wasted in perpetual despondency. Life is borne, not 
enjoyed. His eyes are sealed to beauty. His frozen 
heart no more melts at the touch of love. Every op- 
portunity for enjoyment appears but a deceitful road, 
spread out only to allure him to disappointment; and, 
if ever he forget himself in a temporary pleasure, some 
rude accident thrills him with renewed recollections, 
and hurries him back again to kis accustomed gloom. 
This is only to be avoided by taking broad views of| 
life, by studying the relations of remote events, and 
by an investigation sufficiently general to teach you 
that if evil springs from good, so, in return, good is 
the consequence of evil. The same Providence which 
allows wo, has provided alleviations, and varied it 
with unavoidable joys. As the eye dilates or econ- 
tracts itself,according to the light in which it is placed, 
so the mind and the heart are naturally accommodated 


touched his soul with soft emotions. Large tears|ture; he examined the several systems of natura) 
dimmed his eyes, and relieved the anguish which had | philosophy, and actually began to make theories o! 
weighed upon him. Something whispered hope, and | his own. When he was eighteen, such had been the 
lighted up in his bosom a joy unfelt before; dim ex- | success of his plan of stady, that he had attained a 
pectations rose in his mind of future freedom; the | competent knowledge of chemistry, botany, anatomy, 
sympathy of the world—the rejoicing of his child— | and physiology, mathematics, metaphysics, and natu- 
the green fields and dashing brooks of his distant |/ral philosophy. It was about this period that the dis- 
home—these he might see again. The moon appear-|/coveries of Black, Cavendish, Lavoisier, Priestley, 
ed above his window as these thoughts came upon) and others were shedding a flood of light upon che 
him, and her light gradually tinged the rugged walls |mical knowledge, and stimulating scientific enterprise 
with silver. He sunk back upon iiis pallet, and sleep|/to enter upon the illimitable field of investigation. 
that unbars the captive’s prison, that wins back the \To this science Mr. Davy directed his attention, and 
ilost one to bereaved affection, that inspires the weary | wit h ite successful cultivation, he identified his pur- 
,with strength, and the wretched with hope, fell upon joutts and ambition. A successful experiment deve- 
him softly, and made him happy. | loped his latent powers, and made him a conspicuous 
| As the moonbeams shone upon his fine countenance, | member of the scientific world) He had ascertained 
|} could perceive the tears still swelling beneath the | that the sea weed purifies the air contained in water 
‘long dark lashes of his eyes; but they were those of|/as vegetables on land do that of the atmosphere. 











joy, for around his mouth a placid smile told that his || This fact he communicated to Dr. Beddoes, the learn 
|heart was revelling in peaceful bliss denied to many || ed physician, who was endeavouring by means of de- 
surrounded with splendour, and which bounteous na- || phlogistigating, or purifying air, to obtain a remedy fo: 
ture can shed upon her children in their darkest) that terrific malady,consumption. This gentleman 
hours. proposed to Mr. Davy a plan by which his chemica) 
“ It is but one of many pictures,” said the Genius, | Jabours might be turned to useful account. The plan 
“ which I may hereafter show of the inward, and to} was adopted, and Mr. Davy became an inmate of the 
the unthinking, invisible blessings which are silent!y|) Pneumatic Institution, Downy-square, near the Hot 
and for ever falling upon your race; but see, Phebus | Wells. 
has lifted his dazzling disk into the upper heavens,and|/ At this place he discovered the respirability of ni- 
the vapours which have all night slept in the valley, || trous oxide air, which circumstance at once attracted 
are again unfolding their silvery wings for heaven ; to him general attention. He was shortly afterwards 
the over-spreading blushes of the morning have||elected professor of chemistry in the Royal Institu- 
changed into the bold glare of light; the birds sing! tion. 
jin the forest, the cattle are lowing from the plains,|/ In 1802 Professor Davy commenced « course of 
and the hum of the city, rising like the murmuring of}/lectures before the board of agriculture, exhibiting 
the distant ocean, announces that the multitudes have! the connexion of this science with chemistry. These 
already commenced a new day. Go forth, master stu- |i lectures he continued for three years. 
dent ; peace and prudence be with you. May you be) [n 1803 he was elected a member of the Royal So. 
jequally shielded from extremes of joy and sorrow ;|| ciety, a distinction which sufficiently evinces the high 
watch the surrounding world, but, most of all, watch|! estimation in which he was held by men of science. 
yourself: let your thoughts and actions be such, that if|| He next directed his attention to the influence of 
you were flung into the solitary cel], the smile of content }j galvanism, and in 1807 delivered the Bakerian lec- 
might there cheer your slumbers, and your dreams be/ture, the subject of which was, ‘some new pheno- 
undisturbed by the memory of a dishonest action.” mena of chemical changes produced by electricity, 
As he finished speaking, his words grew more dis-| particularly the decomposition of the fixed alkalies, 
tant, and melted into the low rippling of the water,! and the exhibition of new substances which constitute 
and on the spot but now occupied by his form, I saw/ their bases, and on the general nature of alkaline bo- 
only the long untrodden grass, and a few wild flowers||dies.” In this lecture he promulgated his magnificent 











to the sphere assigned them. The mirror will illus- 
trate my meaning.” 

I beheld one unjustly accused of a dreadful crime. 
The most enlightened tribunal of justice will some- 
times err. Proof upon proof accumulated against 
him, the sentence of a court condemned him to 
perpetual and laborious imprisonment, and thus stamp- 
ed him with disgrace and misery. The gay and 
thoughtless world carelessly beheld him conducted to 
his dungeon. The compassionate pitied, the severe 
upbraided, and the cruel insulted him. The gloomy 
gates shut him out from the world for ever; and, at 
length, exhausted with a weary toil, as the shades of 
night descended upon the earth, he was plunged in a 
solitary cell, where the dim light that struggled 
through his grated window scarcely enabled him to 
behold the narrow and cheerless apartment which jus- 
tice deemed sufficient for guilt. 

“ Surely,” said I, “‘he must be awretch. He will, 
doubtless, put an end to his degraded existence. Na- 
ture herself can offer him no consolation to keep 
his noble heart from breaking.” 

His own reflections, indeed, appeared to be of the 
same kind; for. whenhe found himself alone, he sat 
down, with folded arms and haggard cheek, upon the 
rude couch, and his eye glared wildly. Grasping a 
knife which he had concealed in his garment, he was 
about to plunge it into his heart, when the strains of 
soft music upon the distant water arrested his purpose. 
The wild notes came sweetly up upon the wind, and 


glittering with dew. F.||discovery of the metallic bases of potash and soda, 
substances which had hitherto been deemed simple, 
BIOGRAPHY. but which he demonstrated to be compounded of the 


SSS Ss | mixture of oxygen witha metal. He did not stop here, 
THE LIFE OF SIR HUMPHREY DAVY. but decomposed other substances, and thus enriched 
Sir Humpurey Davy was born at Penzance, Corn-| the boundaries of science, and extended the dominion 
wall, England, on the seventeenth day of December, of art. To an acid hitherto called the oxymuriatic, 
1779, ofa very respectable and ancient family. He was || he gave the name of chlorine, having shown it not to 
educated in the elements of learning at Truro and | be a compound, which it had been believed to be by 
Penzance, and, at the latter place, resided with a sur-|/all preceding chemists. 
geon by the name of Tompkins, an intelligent and} In 1815 a committee was appointed to investigat: 
good man, and a friend of his family. Early talent|/the cause of the fire-damp in mines, through the ex 
distinguished the progress of Humphrey Davy, and/||plosion of which so many lives are frequently lost 
at nine years of age he is said to have composed||To scek for a preventive against these dangerous 
verses ; no great intimation of the peculiar distinction | effects, was the great object. This Sir Humphrey 
which awaited his riper years. The Annual Antho-| Davy happily and honourably accomplished by his in- 
logy contains some favourable specimens of his suc- | vention of the safety lamp. For this great result of 
cess in the metrical line, and his friends augured fa- | his ardour and genius, the coal owners of Tyne and 
vourably of his future success. || Wear voted him a service of plate worth two thousan¢ 
When fifteen years of age, Humphrey Davy was || pounds sterling. 
apprenticed to Mr. Borlase, a descendant from the|) In 1918-9 he visited Italy, where he snecessfully 
celebrated antiquary of the same name. This gen-|/analysed the colours used by the ancients in their 














tleman was a surgeon, and a man of extensive and , manuscripts. 
sound information. Under him he studied the rudi-|| On the death of Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Humphrey 





ments of the medical profession, but particularly at- || was elected president by the Royal Society by a ma- 
tached himself to natural history. ‘The country in| jority of two hundred votes. He had been previous!) 
which he resided was rich in specimens of mineralogy, complimented by the French Royal Academy wit: 
and these the student carefully collected. He extend-}}their highest honours, and that during the continu- 
ed his views, at the sau.e time, to studying the compo-|jance of the fierce wars which so long disturbed the 
sition, decomposition, and recomposition of the diffe-||}harmony of all Europe. This conduct on the part of 











rent substances which abound in this kingdom of na-/\the French scévans reflected equal credit on them- 
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selves, and on the object of their merited excltation. 
Sir Humphrey died jast year in May, of apoplexy, 
to the great loss of science, and the regret of a vast 
circle of literary and philosophical friends in every 





y 
| 


4 


jin the last century. 


'| Lis travels in Switzerland, who himself consulted him. There | 


— 


Many of our readers are doubtless acquainted with the name || popular ballads composed in memory of young men drowned 
lof the Swiss doctor, Michael Schuppach, of Lengnan, in the|/in the Straits of Messina, the surviving relatives are said to 
|| Emmenthal, who was highly celebrated, and much in vogue,|! console themselves with the belief that the departed are re- 
He is mentioned by Archdeacon Coxe, in I 


posing in the arms of the fairy Morgana. 
In Tuscany, the mothers and nurses terrify naughty chil 


part of the world. 


teous, gay and lively, and but little distinguished from 
other men. M. 
—_—————— 

-THE DRAMA. 





| 

. Signe 
THE PARK THEATRE. } 
Tue entertainments presented at the theatre lately are de-| 
serving of much praise collectively, though there is but little | 


» to particulari “lt rthy of having been || 
es x ted OP alae thre op | lous doctor; but the latter, though not much acquainted with 


brought forward. 
players that have played them, are such as the public have | 
long been familiar with. Clara Fisher lately commenced, and | 
we are sorry to say, hasalmost completed a short engagement. 
It is a marvel to us that the manager does not perceive that it is | 
his manifest interest to let the New-York public enjoy more | 
frequent opportunities of witnessing the performances of this | 
fascinating creature. She never appears without attracting a 
full, we may say, a crowded house, and it is pleasant to be- 
hold the relish with which theaudience enjoy her fiftieth per- 
sonation of a favourite character. 
or indeed any where else, such a universal and enduring 
favourite as this young girl. Kean and Macready have been 
obliged to agitate the passions of a “select few,” and Horn 
and Pearman, Mrs. Austin and Madame Feron, have uplifted 
their tuneful voices for the gretification of some three dozen 
ladies and gentlemen, but Clara Fisher never appears but the 
public appear also. It is to be regretted that one night of her 
delectable exertions was thrown away by the production of a 
somewhat foolish piece of business, in three acts, entitled “‘ My | 
Old Woman,” in which she had to waste her time and talents 
in @ most grievous manner. ‘The play-bills stated that it was 
a “musical piece,” but we should never have found that out 
from the affair itself, though undoubtedly there was a conside- 


| 


We have never seen here, | 


|| old Mary. 


|him, particularly from France and Germany, and even from | 
|more distant countries ; and innumerable are the cures which 
he performed upon patients given up by the regular physicians. 
| There were once assembled in Michael Schuppach’s laboratory, 
ja great many distinguished persons from all parts of the world, 
 pastly to consult him, and partly out of curiosity ; and among 
ithem, many French ladies and gentlemen, and a Russian | 
| prince, with his daughter, whose singular beauty attracted 
|general attention. A young French marquess attempted, for 
|the amusement of the ladies, to display his wit on the miracu- 


the French language, answered so pertinently, that the marquess 
| had not the laugh on his side. During this conversation there | 
jentered a peasant, meanly dressed, with a snow white beard, | 
a neighbour of Schuppach’s. Schuppach directly turned away | 

ram his great company, to his old neighbour, and hearing that | 
|his wite was ill, set about preparing the necessary medicine 
|for her, without paying much attention to his more exalted 
| guests, whose business he did not think so pressing. The 
|marquess was now deprived of one subject of his wit, and 
|therefore chose for his butt the old man, who was waiting 


| while his neighbour Michael was preparing something for his 
After many silly jokes on his long white beard, he | 
offered a wager of twelve louis d’ors, that none of the ladies 
would kiss the old dirty-looking fellow. The Russian prin- 
cess hearing these words, made a sign to her attendant, who 
brought hera plate. The princess put twelve louis d’ors on it, 
and had it carried to the marquess, who of course could not 
decline adding twelve others. Then the fair Russian went up 
|to the old peasant with the long beard, and said, “ Permit me, |! 
venerable father, to salute you after the fashion of my country.” | 
Saying this, she embraced him, and gave him a kiss. She 
then presented him the gold which was on the plate, with | 
|these words: “Take this as a remembrance of me, and a 





rable noise to the tune of “away with melancholy,” at the end 
of the third act, and another noise at the conclusion of the | 
second, to no tune at all. We do not go so far as to wish “ My | 
Old Woman” may be what the pope wished the cardinals 
when he was in a passion, yet it is to be hoped she will die} 
quietly, and be “ decently interred.” | 
We must not forget to record a most interesting and edifv- | 
ing exlubition that took place the other week, when a little 
girl, known to fame by the appellation of the “intrepid 
Miss Peters,” walked up a rope from the stage to the gallery, | 
and down a rope from the gallery to the stage. Two 
thousand people displayed a very laudable curiosity to see | 
whether or not she would break her neck, and when they 
found she did not, they clapped their hands, and testified much | 
joy. What added to the moral interest of the spectacle was, | 
the father stood on the stage and watched his daughter's tot 
tering progress! ‘This is too bad, In the name of Shakspear: 
and common sense, let us have one theatre free from rope-_ 
dancers, monkeys, dogs, horses, conjurors, and indeed all that 
class of exhibitions that comes under the head of “ wonder- 
ful,” “ surprising,” and “ not to be equalled in the world.” C. 


| 
| 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


RESPECT TO AGE. 


sign that the Russian girls think it their duty to honour old age.” | 





SUPERSTITIONS OF ITALY. 

The dread of storm-raisers is universally prevalent amongst 
the country people, and especially in the mountainous districts || 
of Italy. A Danish botanist, journeying alone upon a mule | 
through the mountains of Abruzzi, was involved in several | 
perilous adventures by this superstitious terror of the peasantry. 
|'They had for some time seen him collecting plants amongst 
the unfrequented cliffs and ravines, and watched his pro-| 
ceedings with suspicious curiosity. A few days later their 
district was ravaged by a succession of storms, their suspicions | 
grew into certainty, and, assembling in considerable numbers, | 
they attacked the unconscious botanist with a volley of stones, 
end cursed him as a storm-raising enchanter. He made vehe- 
ment protestations of his innocence, but the enraged peasants 
took forcible possession of his collection, which they minutely 
Finding only some harmless leaves and blossoms, 
and no roots, their fury abated, and, although it was suggested 
by some that he had probably used the roots in his incantations, 
the unfortunate herbalist was at length dismissed with fierce 


! 


examined. 





~ || menaces, that if he dared to take a single root from the ground, 


it would cost him his life. In the mountains near Rome, the’ 


peasants regard with suspicion a singular costume, a stern | 


cast of countenance, or any striking personal formation, in the | 


I Sir H } a poe || was a time when people of distinction and fortune came to! dren by telling them that the ugly tairy Befana is coming, 
n manners Sir Humphrey was e - 


and the carnival of Florence is opened on the night before the 
festival of the three kings, by the procession of the fata Befana, 
who is paraded through the city by torch-light, accompanied 
by the pealing of drums and trumpets, and the acclamations 
of the people. ‘The fairy is personified by a colossal puppet, 
representing a sorceress in fiowing garments, and the figure 
is so contrived as to appear taller or shorter at the pleasure of 
the bearer, whose person is concealed by the long draperies 
This monstrous fairy frightens the children by looking into 
the upper windows of the houses; and after thus passing 
through the principal streets of Florence, the huge puppet is 
thrown from a bridge into the Arno, amidst the shouts and 
imprecations of the multitude. ‘The Tuscan nurses also cal! 
by the name of Befana, or Befania, the good and wicked 
fairies, who on the night after the festival, come down the 
chimney to reward or punish the children ; and the little folks 
carefully hang their clothes, with empty pockets, round the 
hearth, that the good fairy may fill them with confectionary, 
and other presents, according to their previous good behaviour 
The term Befana is also applied to a very ugly woman, and a 
frightful phantom is called Befanaccia. Manni, in his histori- 
cal notice of the Befana, affirns that this festival is a relic of 
the ancient mysteries, and that it especialiy alludes to the arri 
val of the magi. In fact, the black faces of the rag-dolls, 
which are hung in the windows of Florence, on the day of the 
epiphany, resemble the magi, as portrayed in pictures of an- 
cient date. The gifts which the children expect to receive 
are supposed to be in commemoration of the presents brought 
by the magi tothe holy family. This popular belief is of high 
antiquity, and in the house of the Epiphani, otherwise called 
the Befani, at Florence, a head of one of the royal magi is pri 

served in the repository. 


IT 18 NONE OF YOUR BUSINESS. 


This monitory sentence, it is true, is extremely brief anc 
unequivocal in its construction, and may sound rather hars!. 
“to ears polite.’ Although there certainly are more refined 
modes of conveying this truth to those who are in the habit 
of meddling in the concerns of their neighbours, still few can 
be found more expressire. 

It isa good wholesome hint, and salutes one with the honest 
bluntness of a sober quaker, without any of the superfluous 


_garniture of politeness; and if it were oftener regarded in 


certain cases, the state of society would be much improved 
For instance—suppose your income enables you to support a 
handsome domestic establishment. Your neighbour does the 
same, his house and equipage are as fine as yours, and he gives 
as good dinners. “But how can he afford it?’ you exclaim 
“T know that his salary cannot half cover hisexpenses! how 
is he going to pay his debts?” It is none of your business— 
look well to the adjustment of your own affairs, and allow him 
the same privilege. 

Suppose you are an author, or an editor; and another chooses 
to adventure in the same path with yourself. You know of 
course your own motives for scribbling, and feel a strong desire 
to know his; you estimate his works—not according to theis 
merits, but the circumstances which called them forth. “ Does 
he write for amusement, for money, or only for fame?’ It i: 
none of your business. If you have obtained the object, or 


‘Doer thou not see, O Gaul,” says Morni, in one of the | strangers who arrive there. All travellers, thus peculiarly | accomplished the purpose for which you." launched forth,’ 
poems of Ossian, “how the steps of my age are honoured ?|| marked, are supposed to be enchanters and treasure-seekers, let that suffice. The field of literature is wide enough to 
Morni moves forth, and the young mect him with reverence, and the young Germans, in their black dresses, untrimmed | afford room for labourers of all classes, from a parterre to a 


snd turn their eyes with silent joy on his course.” 
The obligation to reverence old age, is a necessary emana- | 


‘beards, and long hair, are especial objects of suspicion. i 


potato-patch. Encroach not on forbidden ground, and have 


The oriental fairies, who followed the fortunes of Charle-|'@ care in nourishing’ your own plants, lest your fate should be 


tion from that duty which we owe to our parents. The youth magne and his paladins, established themselves in various | like that of the boy, who imagined he was nursing a young 
who pays due honour to his own father, will never treat despite-| parts of Italy, where they still hold a distinguished place in the | myrtle, when lo! in process of time it was discovered to be 





fully the gray hairs of those who pass by his futher’sdoor, or 
enter within his threshold. 

The Jewish lawgiver has made this duty the subject of a 
particular precept: “Se that thou rise up before the hoary 
man, and honour the face of the old man.” “J am young,” 
says the son of Barachel, “and ye are very old; wherefore 1 
was afraid, and durst not show you mine opinion. I find 
‘Jays should speak, and multitude of years teach wisdom.” 

Among the Chinese, neither birth, nor riches, nor honours, 
nor dignities, can make a man forget that reverence which 
is due to gray hairs ; and we are told that the sovereign him- 
self never fails to respect old age. even in persons of the lowest 
ondition 


traditionary superstitions of the people. ‘These local fairies, | nothing but a pigweed. 

who are more potent than witches, and generally of a benevo-|| Suppose you are a painter, and happen to possess some 
lent character, are not unworthy of record. One of the most) talent, which you conceive can be cultivated only by crossing 
celebrated is the fata, or fairy Morgana, whose realm is the! the Atlantic, for the high privilege of copying a bust, or a 
strait between Reggio and Messina, Here her glittering) picture, in the royal academy. Perhaps you have been dub- 
palaces sometin.es rise above the waters, and dazzle the eyes | bed a member of the cognoscenti, or was once consulted by a 
of mortals with a transient glimpse of those splendours which silly lord as to the value of a picture at an auction sale. If 
are so magnificently described in the Orlando Amoroso of| this has been the case, when you return home, you must be u 
Boiardo. ‘This fairy is said to fall in love with young sailors!) great man, and paint very fine portraits, and expect of course 
and fishermen, whom she lures into the deep by this display of to engross the whole frade. You meet with an aspiring 
her power and grandeur. The causes of this optical illusion young genius, who, ignorant of the technicals of the school: 

are now well understood, but the adjacent inhabitants will not and untrammelied by the rules of art, sees, with the enthusiasm 
be reasoned out of this highly poetical tradition : and in the of a poet, the page of nature expanded before him. and dare~ 
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to copy what he beholds, in preference to the ancient rubbish ||of people were congregated together to see the uncommonly iit offers to the poor, suffering under the inflictions of disease, 
of antiquity, which seldora has little other recommendation | fat children exhibited at Peale’s museum, thus satisfactorily | all the aid which medical science in its present improved state 
than a splendid frame and the name of a celebrated master. || proving, whatever calumnies may be circulated to the contrary, })can afford, and administers also the remedies, however exper 
You overpower the young artist with a flood of criticisms upon | that the unsophisticated citizens of New-York still prefer the sive, which fulfil the indications of the art. It saves an im 
his performances from your vast hoard of science Yet after | “ wonderful works of nature” to the labours of art. |) mense amount annually to the coffers of the city, and thus 
all, there isa truth in his werks, a spirit in his sketches, of | It is easy enough, in writing about pictures, as about many | diminishes the taxation of the inhabitants generally, by with 
which yours are deficient.“ Why do folks employ him ?” you! other things, to mix an ounce of quackery wit a grain of || holding so many objects from the public eleemosynary estab 
exclaim, “he knows nothing about style, and colouring, and | knowledge—to gabble about light and shade, and depth and !lishments that are already so costly. It is likewise an efficient 
-ontour! he could not tell a Sappho from a milk-maid, or a ||Colouring—to discourse fluently and ignorantly of the old | practical school of medicine, and fits numbers of physicians 
picture by Raphael frown one by Greenwood, unless they were | Masters and the new schools—of Titian, Raphael, Salvator |to discharge their duties in after life with usefulness to the 
labelied !” It is none of your Susiness—by his own works he Rosa, or Sir Joshua Reynolds ; but not having any wish to pass | public, and honour to themselves. Shall it not then be upheld 
shail stand or fall. In proportion as nature has been liberal to for “a smart fellow” with those who know nothing of the |by the public voice, and be regarded with complacency and 
him, he has less occasion for the assistance of art; and se/f- || matter, or like honest Dogberry to “ write ourself an ass,” for |pride? ‘Twelve thousand names annually fill the catalogue ot 
cultivated talents are an honour to their possessor. The public |the amusement of those who do, we would premise that we | those who receive aid and relief. And shall this single circum 
voice is geners!ly impartial with respect to professional merit, |4re an admirer rather than a judge of painting, and pen this |stance not suffice to claim for this charity the effectual protec 
and few persons obtain favour or patronage without desert. It | paragraph more for the purpose of attracting, in some degree, tion and patronage of our richer inhabitants? Its funds are 
would be well to establish your own pretensions to excellence, | public attention to the subject, than to attempt to edify any |\low; the subscriptions (trifling and not exceeding five dol 
before you deny the claims of others. Reader—perhaps you |one by the expression of an opinion that might possibly be jlars) have been comparatively few. ‘This reflects no honour 
will ask what could induce us to scribble the above illustrations | right, but probably wrong. The subject of the picture, |0n the city, and should receive attention. Let us hope that 
of so uncourteous a phrase, we will not be so impolite as to | Belshazzar’s Feast, is of that kind which Martin appears to la new era—one of prosperity commensurate with the extent 
veply, it is none of your business, but assure you unless you | take especial pleasure in selecting, namely, where the power 4nd importance of its great oljects—is about to smile on this 
will oftener condescend to favour us with the effusions of your |of Omnipotence is brought into striking contrast with the '| unpretending but effective establishment, and to bring it for 
own pen, you must put up with the trifling of ours. nothingness of his creatures; and “the Deluge,” his (Mr. || ard in the public estimation, to the degree of elevation to 
Bower of Taste. | Martin’s) last work, is a still more forcible exemplification of | Which it is so justly entitled. 

this turn of mind ; his figures, therefore, not being the promi- Deferred a rticles.—On our ast page we have inserted « 
APHORISMS FROM DEVEREUX. | nent objects, are consequently small, and the expression OF | number of articles, the publication of which has been delayed 
It is the excess, and not the nature, of our passions, that | P’ssien meant to be conveyed, is to be gathered rather from || for some time for the want of room. Lest all the occasional 





is perishable. Like the trees which grew by the tomb of their actions and attitudes than their features. _In the present! interest they may possess should altogether expire, we have 


Protesilaus, the passions flourish till they reach a certain 
height ; but, no sooner is that height attained, than they 
wither away. | 
The littlest feeling of all is a delight in contemplating the | 
littleness of other people. Nothing is more contemptible than | 
habitual contempt. f 
Reason is a lamp that sheddeth afar a glorious and general 
light, but leaveth all that is around it in darkness and gloom. | 
We are always clever with those who imagine we think as | 
they do. f 
Whenever you cause a laugh, and are praised for your humour, 
you may be sure you have said something egregiously silly, or, | 
at best, superiatively ill-natured ! 


the Babylonian monarch, are transferred to the canvass, | 





*Tis a pleasure to the littleness of human nature to see | 
great things abused by mimicry; kings moved by bobbins, 
and the pomps of the earth personated by Punch. 

Emotion, whether of ridicule, anger, or sorrow, is the grand- 
est of levellers. The man who would be always superior, 
should be always apathetic. 

The heart is the most credulous of all fanatics, and its ruling 
passion the most enduring of all superstitions. 

The deadliest foe to love is, not change, nor misfortune, nor 
jealousy, nor wrath, nor any thing that flows from passion, 
or emanates from fortune : the deadliest foe to love is custom. 

No man defends another without loving him the better for it. 

We never judge of our nearest kindred with that certainty 
with which la science du monde enables us to judge of others. 

Nothing can constitute good-breeding that has not good-na- 
ture for its foundation. 

What a prodigy would wisdom be, if it were but blessed with 





a memory as keen and constant as interest. 
— 
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BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 


|| versions of strangers, and mortified the vanity of its friends, , 
|| Animated by a laudable zeal to extend their means of useful- | find in the number of your very interesting and unrivalled 


piece, the thousands that at his last feast thronged the halls of | oinitted the music and substituted them 





From the attitude of Daniel in the centre, we should surmise || Miss Sedgwick.—Among the selections in this number 
that the time chosen is when he has expounded the mysterious | will be found another emanation from the glowing and fertile 


characters on the wall, and is delivering the dread prediction, i fancy of this popular and instructive writer. It will not detract 
|from the claims she has on every occasion advanced to the 


|| praise of her numerous and delighted readers. 


Sir Humphrey Davy.—The death of this distinguished 
|| philosopher and chemist is well known to our readers. It left 
ja sensible void among the successful votaries of science and 
the generous patrons of literature. An original biography ot 
but the attitude of the monarch would seem to be at variance || him, compiled from the latest English magazines, is published 
with this: he is recoiling in horror from the fearful characters || in to-day's paper, and will repay perusal. It affords another 
traced by the shadowy hand, without paying the least atten- | striking instance of what can be accomplished by industrious 
tion to Daniel, whose opinion he is just supposed to have asked, talent and untiring zeal. 
a departure from nature and a breach of politeness, neither | 
warranted by scripture nor Chesterfield; though perhaps we 
have judged wrong, and it may be that Daniel had not 
delivered his interpretation ; but then he would not have occu- 
pied such a prominent situation until after he had been called | 
upon to do so, Glorious masses of buildings, domes, andi . é' 
towers, altars and idols, and lofty columns, are clustered! uy that place. It was the first exhibition ever made there, and 
together with oriental magnificence and profusion, and man | % its novelty were added all the attractions which the engross- 
seems nothing even in comparison with the works of his own ing and praiseworthy object in view, the richness and splen 
hands. We trust that the public curiosity will be aroused to| dour of display, and the throng of beauty mingling with active 
this subject by our various journalists, and that the time, || ™@nhood anxious to promote the wishes of the fair, could give 
talent, and expense which Mr. Reinagle has lavished upon this |'t- Every article which fancy could suggest, or art and taste 
work, may not go altogether unrewarded. C, || invent, was offered and sold at fair prices. The variety of 
| ornamental work executed by the hands of the ladies, could not 
| be surpassed for richness and splendour. The receipts were 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. |nearly two thousand dollars, and will probably give a nett 
oo —————T——TVhS—TTELSCEeoorcK a_—__ || proceed of more than twelve hundred. This fact speaks 
_ City Dispensary.—The mean building, or rather shantey, | volumes in honour of the public spirit, the virtuous sal eat 
in which this useful institution has hitherto dispensed its be- || the effective industry of the population of Lynchburgh. 


neficent and healing charities, has long excited the animad- | a" ion 
Communication.—Mr. Moaris—I was much surprised to 


“ Belshazzar’s grave is made, 
His kingdom passed away ; 
He, in the balance weighed, 
Is light and worthless clay. 
The shroud, his robe of state, 
His canopy the stone , 
The Mode is at his gate! 
The Persian on his throne 





Fair at Lynchburgh, Virginia.—We have received an in 
teresting description, from an intelligent correspondent, of » 
fair lately held on the twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, and twenty- 
sixth days of September, the object of which was to advance 
|the completion of St. Paul’s church, a new edifice, erseting 

















We wert the other day to see Mr. Reinagle’s copy of | ness, and afford suitable accommodations to the officers em- miscellany, which was accompanied by a splendid engraving, 
Martin’s celebrated picture. It was a clear sunny afternoon, ployed in discharging the immediate duties of the establish- | and diversified with much and various original matter, so 
and we expected, of course, to find the gallery crowded with | ment, the trustees have long strained every nerve to procure a ™@PY typographical errors. In a sheet so neatly printed as 
Visitors isseurs and would-be connoisseurs, patrons of larger and more commodious edifice. For this object the the Mirror generally is, and which has no superior, nor per- 
the fine arts, friends of the artist, idle ladies and gentlemen, | fynds of the dispensary were totally inadequate, and they haps an equal, in all the attraction of its external beauty, such 
and all those motley groups which, in large cities, generally | therefore had recourse to the bounty of the legislature, from FTF are to be regretted and avoided. Authors are by no 
crowd a picture gallery when any new exhibition takes place; | which, after some difficulty, they obtained the grant of a lot circumstance more mortified than by having their words mis- 
but, lo! there was not a single individual present, and during | situated on the corner of White and Centre streets, forming  *Plled, if not their very ideas altered and twisted by a printer's 
the hour we remained, only two persons made their appearance. part of the arsenal grounds. By the further assistance of in- | devil. Ww ill you favour the public by attending to this point. 
Reverential awe, or at least profound respect, seems to be a | dividual donations, and voluntary contributions from their own | YOU Will not lose by it. Yours, respectfully, A BBADER. 
natural feeling on entering a gallery of paintings, a hall of | jody, they have finally been enabled to erect a plain but neat | Answea.—We regret exceedingly that our’ correspondent 
statues, or an old library where the labours of many mighty | edifice, three stories in height, the lower or basement one should have had just cause for his complaint, and hope it will 
minds—of men separated, as it were, from the chaff of the | being of free-stone, the upper of brick. It fronts on White. be removed Hereafter. ‘The typographical errors and omissions 
world—are gathered together. No feeling of inferiority, how-|| street, and contains a numerous suite of apartments, which | which crept into the number referred to, arose from the fact 
ever, seemed to be impressed on the two self-satisfied gentle- || will be used as receiving rooms, physicians’ and apothecaries’, of many of the communications having been received at a very 
men above alluded to, on entering the academy of arts. They || offices, and, we believe and hope, that one large room will be late hour. We have made a forcible appeal to the sensibilities 
strutted briskly up to the picture, canvassed its beauties and || appropriated to public purposes, such as lectures, meetings of of the devil, and we have reason to believe that he will behave 
defects with amazing volubility and rapidity, and, at the expi-|| societies, &c. No institution among the many which attest | better for the future. We tender our thanks to “a reaver” for 
ration of about five minutes, made a precipitate retreat ; after |the active benevolence of our citizens, presents stronger claims | his fnendly expression, and his kind suggestion. We should 
which, we suppose, they would say they had seen the picture, || to the support and direct approbation of the public than the | have perhaps suppressed the laudatory epithets he bestows on 
and favour their acquaintances with their opinion concerning | city dispensary. The good it diffuses is positive, and unalloy- our hamble quarto, but we feared to “alter and twist the 








the same! We understand that on the same evening a multitude jed, as other charities necessarily are, by any admixture of evil. | meaning of the author.” 


SERENADE. 


To thee—when morn _ shining, 
My early homage tends ; 

To yy a. Ne day’s declining, 
My evening song ascends. 
When grief is sternly swelling. 
And hope’s no —— free, 

I fly my humble dwelling 
Tot to thee! 
Come forth—thy step is lightest, 
And watchful eyes may see ; 
Come forth—thy smile is brightest 
And I am proud of thee— 
Come forth—rich lips are parting. 
And thought appears in glee, 
And sunny eyes are darting 
To thee—to thee. 


To thee—upon the waters, 
1 wake the serenade ; 

Thou sweetest of earth’s danghters, 
My maid. 

Come forth—when thou appearest, 
Our path is bright and free ;— 

I bring a true heart, dearest, 
To thee—to thee ! 


a 
LITERARY. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


Tis department of letters never thrived as it does now. To} 
\t are devoted some of the ablest pens wielded in the scien- | 
tific and literary world, and by it a very large proportion of 
the community in all civilized countries are instructed in every | 
»ranch of useful or elegant knowledge. In the United States, | 
no less than in Great Britain, France, and Germany, this | 
species of writing supersedes almost every other, and has) 
become the reacdiest, as it is the most general vehicle, of inven- 
tions and discoveries, of all that is ingenious in speculation, 
profound in philosophy, striking in politics, or fanciful and 
popular in belles lettres. Assured of a determinate and ex- 
tensive class of readers, an author is no longer called upon to 
encounter the risk of individual publication, but mixes with 
the throng of competitors, ever on the wing to cater for the 
information or amusement of the public. Under the egis of 
his incognito he makes his first attempt with boldness and 
confidence, and if success attend his effort, his name will not 
he slow to appear upon the shield, starting gradually and im- 
perceptibly like the flower of the aloe in the charmed garden 
of Cyprus. If he fail to make a hit, he goes on masked, but 
untired, and falls into the herd of “ hackmen” and “ balaam- 
ites,” a numerous and not useless tribe, since, without their 
oid, our monthlies and trimestrials might in vain hope to 
swell into their usual volume. It were curious to investigate 
the influence of this species of literature on the present gene- 
cation. But our limits will not admit of the attempt. 
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a 
|| rest and life. It is well worth perusal, as it gives an interest- | CURIOSITY. 
‘| ing and critical history of the numerous editions of the Avon) 4. 4 erica roud of Mr. S , 
bard, and enters with much feeling, or, (as the artists will) 5. re i 'y ae 5 adie —. >» " 
; she op o Path Aentivese ! prod of singular anc ng beauty, and with o» 
have it,) con omore, Into iis pecuse avacts | few blemishes as any thing of the kind that has ever fallen 
risties, We can never tire of this theme. A review of) |. 107 our observation. We read it with mingled feelings oi 
{ ae wri deve ea a anes bewe iothe| admiration and astonishment ; but we confess our gratifica 
reat ae pegs Sey isfied —a & |tion was somewhat dampened by the knowledge of its being 
great magician a tpse meagre yan Robert - _ | an occasional piece! Had the title-page been simply, “Cu 
is a singular na seed ® ~cecmone vd - artic po | riosity, by Charles Sprague,” we could most cheerfully have 
the same subject in the last London Quarterly. It treats Dr. | pardoned the omission of “The Phi Beta Kappa,” &. But 
Southey in a pettish, and net very friendly tone, and yet ex- | this is foreign from the purpose of the present brief notice, 
ar onoieng a yee apbehen, bene bags eee eee \ which is merely intended to recommend all “ who are native 
ame that he mr Boe compared to this very Robert South ey oa i a pag pore . — * Pa eee ree 
t - ¥ |,“ Curiosity.” It can be of E. Bliss, Broadway. 
whom he so graphically describes; but we forget, he never! = ™ 
reads criticisms on the Quarterly, so let it pass. Of Geology, | VARIETIES 
which constitutes the fourth article, we shall say nothing ; | : _ é 
and the very term codification, barbarous and uncouth in| The following pleasing anecdote of Gainsborough the 
sound, or as Walsh would more classically have it, caco- } painter, is given in “ Cunningham’s Lives of British Paint- 








|| phonous, is caviare for the fifth. Next we have “Spain,” | ¢t.” One of his acquaintances in Bath, was Wiltshere, the 


and, excepting the first sentence, which is clumsily enough public carrier, a kind and worthy man, who loved Gainsbo- 
constructed, it is an instructive and well written analysis of a Tough, and admired his works. In one of his landscapes he 
very interesting work. The seventh article, on Education, agen to introduce a horse, and, as the carrier had a very 
we shall recur to in a future number. It deserves special at- handsome one, he requested the loan of it for a day or two. 
tention. | and named his purpose: his generous neighbour bridled and 
Lyman’s Diplomacy of the United States, Dwight’s Ger- | saddled it, and sent it as a present. The painter was not 2 
many, Sketches of Naval Life, and American Poetry, are the _™an to be outdone in acts of generosity ; he painted the wag 
subjects of the remaining articles. | gon and horses of his friend, put his whole family and him. 
| self into it, and sent it well framed to Wiltshere, with his kind 
} respects. It is considered a very capital performance. From 
1761, when Gainsborough began to exhibit his paintings et 
EDITED BY DR. PEIXOTTO. | the academy, till his removal from Bath in 1774, Wiltshere was 
The Albany Argus devotes a jeading article to the notice of | annually employed to carry his pictures to and from London ; 
this valuable journal, speaks of it in the most decided terms of | he took great care of them, constantly refused to accept mo 
approbation, and calls upon the profession throughout the | ney, saying, “ No—no—I admire painting too much,” and 
state to support it against the insidious attacks made in a/|| plunged his hands in his pocket to secure them against the 
neighbouring city to undermine its prosperity. We have rea-|/temptation of the offered payment. Perceiving, however, 
son to believe that this work, the only scientific periodical pub- || that this was not acceptable to the proud artist, the honest car- 
lished in the state of New-York, and consisting of the contri-|| rier hit upon a scheme which pleased both. “ When you 
butions of some of the most eminent men in the country, has | think,” said he, “ that I have carried to the value of a little 
already attained a high popularity, and enlarged, as it lately || painting, I beg you will let me have one, sir, and I shall be 
has been, will successfully compete with any other published || more than paid.” In this coin the painter paid Wiltshere, 
in the country. Among the papers in the last number is)/and overpaid him. His son is still in possession of several of 
Magill’s dissertation on typhus fever, which obtained the || these pictures, and appreciates their value; many of Gains- 
prize from the State Medical Society. | borough’s productions were not so worthily disposed of.” 
— By late foreign advices it appears highly probable, that be- 
THE VISION OF CORTES. fore Christmas we shall hear that the whole Russian army 
ov 3. cttuine. a pe ange ye and supped — Turkey. The po- 
There is scarcely a flower on Parnassus which has not been ||" SS SS Sy BM, GUE AgGED baal euch 
discovered, and ide nature has not been fully developed and r teatival, and it - pantie thet some of them may insist on 
explained by the poetical Linneuses of the world, from Ho- | a a bene” with Russie. At all evente we hope thet 
Freece will be preserved. 


mer down, through a thousand years, to the bard of that As the visitor, compticing sang Indien, were viewing the 
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green island, whose harp is so absolutely covered with flowers, | 
that every sound of it, like the breeze of the Indian vallies, 
may be said to overpower us with sweetness. We can, there- | 








|| fore, look for little that is original. 


All that is left for the mo- 





AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


intelligent, well-instructed, but prudish dame, attired in yel- 
low, though a tinge of blue occasionally gleams in her stareh- | 
ed garments, who deals out her says and saws with anti-| 
quated precision and rigid decorum, but frowns indignantly | 
it the least approach of levity, however humorous or piquant. | 
She is staid and majestic in all her movements, loves to ram- 

ble among long and dark winding galleries hung with cobwebs, | 
or beneath an alley of yews planted in the reign of the First | 
Charles. She is no cavalier in principle, although she affects | 
it in her port and actions, but she repeats from Milton and 
Locke her dogmas in politics and morals. She looks down | 
with contempt on competition, and tosses her head high in the 

airatthe bare mention of any criticism upon herself; yet she is | 


occasionally seen to take a pretty ample pinch of Scotch 1 


uff, and to sneeze incontinently if she overhears any re- | 
mark calculated to nettle her in her tender points of pedigree 
and mental superiority. 

To leave the simile and come to the simple matter, the | 
lst number isa very fair specimen of the general ability and 
industrious research with which this periodical is got up. 
The first article is a notice of the memoirs of General John 
Miller, and is neither striking nor profound. It is a bare and 


dull detail of insulated facts, unrelieved by any reflections re- 
markable for their individual point or general application. 
We must differ from the opinion of the Providence editor, 
‘hat this meagre communication came from the pen of the | 
Aristarch himself, The second article is entitled Memorials 

¥ Shakspeare, and borrows from the magie name both inte-| 


|\dern aspirant is to cultivate the ground, and propagate the 
This learned and ponderous work might be likened to an 


| 


species, or, at most, by the introduction of some silken thread 
of thought, add to their beauty by diversifying their colour; 
and the talent displayed by Mr. Simms is certainly of some 
acquisition in ornamenting the garden of the muses. His) 
style is always clear, frequently beautiful, and sometimes pos-_ 
sesses an energy worthy of the best writers, and we cordially 
wish him the success which native talent should always com-| 
mand. As long as we continue to give a preferring patronage | 
to foreign publications—to every thing coming stainped with | 
the venal eulogium of a foreign press, so long shall we look | 
in vain for a national literature. The “ Vision of Cortes” is 
a work of much promise; shall we neglect it because it is not | 
one of faultiess perfection? The fruit is on the tree—shall | 
we suffer it to be blasted because it will not assume a sudden | 
ripeness? Let us rather cancel the charge of neg'ect, which, | 
| With some justice, has been preferred against us, and the men- | 
‘tal talent of our country will be enabled successfully to com- |, 





|| pete with that of others. 


We would, however, advise Mr. Simms never to risk his | 
character by publishing the “ disjecta membra” of his poems. 
They can never, when cut up into pieces, produce that inte-| 
rest which they otherwise would. The works of the best! 
writers, on an undivided subject, would suffer by turning 


tables of the Massachusetts Horticultural society, a gentle- 
man present spoke to the mayor, saying, this is all very well ; 
but to us it is “ forbidden fruit.” “ Yes,” replied the mayor, 
“and did you ever know the ladies behave themselves bet- 
ter when placed in a situation of a similar kind ?” 

It is now customary at dinner parties in Paris, where ladies 
are present, to hand round, just before sitting down to table. 
a pincushion, that the fair guests may pin up their sleeves, 
which would otherwise entirely preclude the operations of the 
table. 

Mrs. Moore is very beautiful, and her husband is just], 
proud of her. “ Lady Byron,” said he, laughing, “ was too 
much of a dbiue for his lordship. If Lady B. had been like 
my Bessy, Lord Byron would have been as good a husband 
as lam.” 

As the sun in all his splendour was peeping over the easter): 
hills, a newly married man exclaimed, “ The glory of the 
world is rising!” His wife, who happened to be getting up a‘ 
that monent, taking the compliment to herself, simpered out 
“ What would you say, dear, if I had my silk gown on 7?’ 

Zeno, the philosopher, believed in an inevitable destiny. Hi- 
servant availed himself of this doctrine, one day, while being 
beaten for a theft, by exclaiming, ‘‘ Was I not destined to rob 7 
“Yes,” replied Zeno, “and to be corrected also.” 
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i tchwork. Let be published whole. 
them into such a , awe : sa br = ae ’ |\and Aan streets.—Terms four dollars per annum, payable in advance.— 
or not at all. In the present instance, Mr. Simms reminds us | No subseription received ‘or a leas period than one year. Each velume 
of some extensive cotton manufacturer who cuts a pattern off | contains four hundred esd sixteen royal quarto pages, five copperplaic 
every piece, and samples it round the country for observation | engravings, including the title-page, and twenty-five popular melodies ar- 


and opinion. Though this does very well for printed calicoes, | 
it will never do for printed poetry 








its for the piano-forte. 
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